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The remaining subsections do no more than re-emphasize the
doctrine of the Dialectic by insisting that the limitation of reason
to the sphere of experience is a two-edged weapon since, though
it prevents us from hoping for any extension of our own know-
ledge to the super-sensible, it gives us complete confidence that no
materialist efforts to prove the non-existence of God, freedom,
and immortality have the slightest chance of success. The Disci-
pline of Pure Reason in respect to its Hypotheses (B 798-810)
develops slightly the conception of the regulative employment of
reason by insisting that hypotheses for the explanation of pheno-
mena are illegitimate if they involve the postulation of noumena
as actual agents in the physical world. Such postulation may be
used only controversially to confute equally empty noumenal
assumptions by an opponent.
CANON OF PURE REASON (B 832-6 858)
It may seem that in restricting pure reason to merely regulative
use we have unduly limited its powers. This would be the case if
our reason admitted of nothing but speculative employment, but
this is far from being so. On the contrary, it is in the sphere of
moral action that reason comes into its own and justifies us in
asserting on moral grounds the existence of God and the immor-
tality of the soul which, as the Dialectic has shown, could never be
regarded as more than probable from the point of view of pure
speculation. For if we accept as valid the notion of duty or obliga-
tion, we find that it implies the notion of desert. That is to say,
we know that a person who does his duty deserves to be happy,
It is evident, however, that in the phenomenal world the results
of his actions are determined by purely natural causes and that
there is no synthetic connexion between moral action and con-
sequences beneficial to the agent. Now the demand of reason that
the universe as a whole should be conceived as a rational totality
forbids us to accept the notion that duty and interest ultimately
conflict with one another (though even in such a case our duty
would be unaffected), and we are therefore entitled to posit the
existence of God and the immortality of the soul in order to
produce a moral theory which reason can accept. These assump-
tions, however, are based on our conviction of obligation, so that
it is quite inadmissible to attempt to base the latter on the former,
and we must admit further that our rational belief in God and